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remote West as their place of abode. These are the Euro-
pean nations, and they still evidently retain the charac-
teristics of both the original races from whom they are
descended, inasmuch as, like the monkeys, they select
elevated sites for their abodes, and delight to sit upon chairs
and benches instead of the ground, and, like the giantesses,
they habitually devour flesh for food.) To this Huna Queen
the Eajah had sent a beautiful ivory throne, richly carved
and inlaid, and in token of her Majesty's regard for him she
kindly sent in return a handsome embroidered belt and
watch. Details of the Durbar are then given, but, it must
be confessed, without much regard to historic accuracy; the
Eajah is represented upon this occasion as shining amongst
his attendants like the moon amongst the stars.

The second part of the poem describes a visit paid by the
Eajah to the sacred temples at Suehindram and Cape Comorin.
He is described as no less than an incarnation of Deity
itself, and his learning, courage, and piety are highly extolled.
This kind of thing is no doubt the origin of much of the
hero-worship and idolatry which have prevailed amongst
ancient nations. The royal procession being witnessed by
strangers, a dialogue is introduced, in which, the specta-
tors, ignorant of the person of the Eajah, inquire who this
glorious and extraordinary personage is. One hints that it
must be the god Indra on a visit to the presiding deity
of the temple; another, that it is the god of riches, but that
he is not so fair as this glorious person. Others suggest
that it may be the great hero Eama or Kamadeva, the god of
love, but for the report that the latter is without material
body or form. At last they meet with one who sets them all
right upon the subject.

This extravagant production exhibits few signs of true
poetic ability, and possesses little merit as to literary compo-
sition or style.